22              Johnson arrives at Edinburgh.    [
utter astonishment, has been misapprehended, eve cour, by many of my countrymen.
To have the company of Chambers and Scott, h his journey so long, that the court of session, whic the eleventh of August, was broke up before he gol burgh1.
On Saturday the fourteenth of August, 1773, l£ evening, I received a note from him, that he was •< Boyd's inn3, at the head of the Canongate. I wei directly. He embraced me cordially; and I exult
1 In Cockburn's Life of Jeffrey, i. 157, there is a des Edinburgh, towards the close of the century, ' the last pui age that Scotland was destined to see. Almost the wh state, as settled at the Union, survived; and all graced t unconscious of the economical scythe which has since mowi All our nobility had not then fled. The lawyers, instead of good company by professional matter, were remarkably f: vulgarity; and being trained to take difference of opinion to conduct discussions with forbearance, were, without un sion, the most cheerful people that were to be met with. ] had become indigenous in the place, and all classes, even in est hours, were proud of the presence of its cultivators. A was still a Scotch scene. The whole country had not be absorbed in the ocean of London. According to the mod' travelling [written in 1852] the capitals of Scotland and c were then about 2400 miles asunder. Edinburgh was still tant in its style and habits. It had then its own indepenc and ideas, and pursuits.' Scotland at this time was distins the liberality of mind of its leading clergymen, \vhich was d ing to Dr. A. Carlyle (Auto. p. 57), to the fact that the P Theology under whom they had studied was ' dull and ] prolix.' 'There was one advantage,' he says, 'attending tl
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